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the course in Medicine to four years, and the raising of the standard of 
requirements for admission to all the professional schools. Liberal 
donations of money, buildings and books have been made to the Uni¬ 
versity since the last report, which are suitably and gracefully acknowl¬ 
edged by the President; who also takes occasion to set before the 
Trustees and the public at large, the pressing needs of the University for 
more money with which to carry on its work. To the President’s report 
is appended the Treasurer’s report of receipts and disbursements for 
the year ending June 30, 1895, showing a surplus in the treasury. 

In reading these reports one is struck by the immense amount of 
work carried on by the University, and by the fact that it is proposed to 
steadily enlarge its sphere of usefulness. This is especially noticeable 
in the enlargements of the Vanderbilt Clinic and the Sloane Maternity, 
which are being made. There are many who will not approve of this 
part of the “ University extension ” plan, for they consider that there 
are enough Dispensary and Hospital facilities in the city already. 
However, these people will not be consulted. GAZZAM. 

The Principles and Practice of Medicine. Designed 
for the Use of Practitioners and Students of 
Medicine. By William Osier, M.D. Second edition. 
8vo, 1 ,no pages. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
1895. 

The author of this work is widely known as Professor of Medicine 
in the Johns Hopkins University and Pbysician-in chief to the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital. This book differs from the first edition in many 
essentials. The opening article is on typhoid fever, and it has been 
revised to date. The subject being a specially favorite one with Dr. 
Osier, much space is devoted to it. Regarding the modes of conveyance 
of this disease he says: “The possibility of the direct transmission 
through the air from one person to another must be acknowledged.” 
He favors the Brand method of treatment, and also enforces careful 
dieting—his rule being not to allow solid food until the temperature 
has been normal for ten days. Typbo-malarial fever is not recognized 
as a distinct malady. The subject of malarial fevers has been largely 
rewritten. Great reliance is placed on the value of blood examinations 
in the diagnosis of these affections. The article on diphtheria has been 
completely recast. It is admitted that the clinical and bacteriological 
onceptions are at present not in full accord. A vigorous local treat¬ 
ment from the onset is advocated, although the author admits it is 
difficult to carry out. The nose is to be held, and as soon as the child 
opens its mouth, a cork is to be placed between the molar teeth and the 
local antiseptic application made with a sponge or swab. Many will, I 
am sure, consider the advisability of such a procedure very questionable. 
The antitoxin treatment is highly indorsed. The subject of pyaemia 
and septicaemia has been largely rewritten. He believes that these 
processes are too often confounded with malaria, and he lays down the 
rule that “ An intermittent fever, which resists quinine, is not malaria.” 
Short descriptions have heen added of Bubonic plague and foot and 
mouth disease. Among the symptoms of the latter, however, there is 
no mention of anything about the foot lesions. Dr. Osier denies that 
the use of salicylates in rheumatism influences the duration of the dis¬ 
ease. Under an alkaline treatment he believes that cardiac compli¬ 
cations are less common. Considerable space is devoted to the diseases 
of digestion, but the methods of the clinical examination of the stomach 
are omitted. The reason given is that these more properly belong to a 
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work on diagnosis. This appears somewhat strange, for the clinical 
examinations in connection with the diseases of the heart and lungs are 
fully explained, and in the section on kidney diseases five tests for 
albumen in the urine are described. The article on appendicitis has 
been rewritten and at considerable length. According to Dr. Osier, 
recovery is the rule. Surgeons claim-that this getting well does not 
mean much, the patients having recurrences and being constantly 
liable to the graver accidents of the disease. This he considers an 
unduly dark picture, as he knows of a number of cases where, after 
one or two attacks, the patients remained in perfect health. At the 
same time, he says, there is no medicinal treatment of appendicitis, and 
that no remedies will control the disease. The use of salines he con¬ 
demns as a most injurious practice. When by the third day the features 
of the case point to a progressive lesion, with or without tumor, he con¬ 
siders that operation is indicated. A new section has been added on 
diseases of the mesentery. The subject of diseases of the nervous system 
is preceded by an admirably written introduction on the anatomy and 
physiology. These diseases are then very fully described for a work of 
this kind. There are eleven very helpful colored diagrams, and most' 
of the important points, which have arisen in this connection during the 
past three years, are incorporated. 

There is also a lengthy article on animal parasites. The author here 
expresses his indebtedness to Dr. Stiles, the leading authority on para¬ 
sites in this country, for valuable advise relating to this subject. The 
most attractive feature of Dr. Osier’s book is the symptomatology, for 
his pictures of disease are almost without any exception very clear and 
true. The numerous temperature and blood charts scattered through 
the work must certainly prove interesting and helpful to the student. 
Nearly all the known diseases are described, and the latest researches 
on the subject given. There is comparatively little space devoted to 
treatment, except in connection with a few diseases. The author evi¬ 
dently is no enthusiast on drugs, and one often misses the mention of 
some of the newer and valuable remedies. He appears sometimes to 
have more faith in the older methods of treatment than in the new 
ones. As examples of this may be mentioned, that after enumerating 
some of the local applications for erysipelas, he says : “ Perhaps as good 
an application as any is cold water, which was highly recommended by 
Hippocrates.” For apoplexy, where there is increased arterial tension, 
he advocates prompt bleeding. In the treatment for scurvy, among 
other things, a steel and bark tonic is mentioned. With few exceptions 
the subject of pathology is presented in rather a condensed form. 

There is a very full and carefully prepared index, and the general 
make-up of the book is all that can be desired. FREEMAN. 


Text-Book of General Pathology and Pathological 
Anatomy. Richard Thoma. Translated by Alex¬ 
ander Bruce, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P.E., F.R.C.S.E., 
Vol. I., with 436 illustrations. Macmillan & Co., 66 
Fifth avenue. Price, $7.00, 

Volume one of this most difficult branch of medicine is based upon 
a very careful and complete consideration of all the modern literature 
upon this subject. Soecial mention should be made of its richness in 
original research and information. The illustrations are profuse and 
excellent. Without going iuto details we will limit ourselves to a short 
review of the contents of the book. 

The contents consist of a introduction and an division into three 



